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ESPERANTO 


OR some reason, the mind is apt 

to wander during a church service. 

At times, there are no apparent 

reasons for this inattention, but, at other 

times, a small occurrence opens up a long 

train of thought. Had the clergyman 

‘who announced the hymns one Sunday 

‘been other than extremely nervous, it is 

‘possible that the first lines of the leading 

-hymn might have escaped me. As it was, 

his Spooneristic rendering of a couplet 
forced the latter on my attention: 


““Kinquering congs their tatles tike, 
Fom the froes they captive make.”’ 


Then it occurred to me that this victis 
sibi cognomina truism has been amply dem- 
onstrated by the defeat of Esperanto, 
and the annexation of its title of Inter- 
national Language by English. 

Esperanto had a predecessor—Volapiik. 
This language died a sudden death on 
being exposed to the schismatic ruptures 
that characterize the Barabbesque struc- 
tures of Christianity. In each instance, 
the idea of a return to the pre-Babel mono- 
linguistic paradise has been conceived by a 
gentlemen living in a polylinguistic prov- 
ince. The idea underlying Esperanto is 
very sound, but outside forces bid fair to 
relegate this artificial language to the 
ranks of curiosities. 

In so far as the Esperantists have agreed 
not to differ on principles, they have pre- 
sented a more or less united front to 
the enemy. Esperanto has met with a 
certain amount of success. But a little 
study will convince anyone that it is no 
more perfectly practical than it is practi- 
cally perfect, and this conviction extends, 
@ fortiori, to its pragmatic possibilities. 
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While recognizing that pragmatism has 
a fundamental weakness, in that it will 
insure the success of any well-organized 
movement that has some point of con- 
tact—however slight—with human na- 
ture, history has taught us that only those 
things capable of passing the pragmatic 
test are those that eventually establish 
themselves. 

Esperanto has had too many formidable 
obstacles to overcome, apart from its 
poverty and other natural limitations. 
The influences contributing to the ascend- 
ancy of the English languages are: 


1. British Imperialism. 

2. The American assault on commerce. 

3. The British and American travel-mania. 
. Sport. 

. Jazz Bands. 

. The Radio. 
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These factors form no unit of active re- 
sistance, but passive resistance always 
has been more effective. 

Any amateur gardener can testify to the 
destructive ability of back-fence cats, but, 
if he is wise, he will not waste his time 
trying to rid himself of them. He remem- 
bers the little episode of King Canute and 
the waves, and merely prays that a small 
portion of his garden will live. 

Now the English language has a greater 
claim to bastardy than any back-fence 
cat, and, true to form, it has worked 
havoc in the Garden of the Esperantides. 

But I am not so sure that, in this case, 
the cat is not far more beautiful than the 
garden. Before proceeding to examine 
some features of Esperanto, it would be as 
well to remind readers that it is not 
necessarily necessary to manufacture an 
international language, any more than it 1s 
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necessary to search for Grandma’s spec- 
tacles when she has them pushed up on her 
forehead. 

In theory, Esperanto is based on the 
formation of a number of language and 
word roots that are elected to office by 
the greatest number of votes. For in- 
stance, the Latin term amicus, friend, has 
some affinity in every language. There- 
fore the Esperanto word is amiko, trans- 
formed into enemy by the addition of a 
prefix—mal. This prefix when applied to 
the word ‘“‘good’’ can transform it to 
mean ‘“‘bad,’’ thus, malbona i.e. bad-good, 
and malamiko bad friend. 

A more noteworthy effort is one to 
establish an alphabet and word construc- 
tion phonetically fool-proof; and this is 
where the English-speaking would-be 
Esperantists fall down on the job. The 
following stanza is a ‘“‘hymn’’ composed 
by Esperanto the First, who was a native 
of Bielostock. It was sung at the first 
Esperanto Congress in 1878. 


Malamikete de las nacjes, 
Kado, kadd, jam temp’esta! 
La tot’ homoze in familje 
Konunigare so deba. 


Unfortunately, I haven’t a copy of the 
music. I say “‘unfortunately’’ because my 
efforts at reproducing the pronunciation 
have only served to convince me that 
Beaumarchais was right when he said 
that a man may sing anything that is too 
silly tosay. The stanza, reduced as far as 
possible to English syllabic pronunciation, 
is as follows: 


Mah-lah-me-cay-tay day lahs nahts-yays 
Kah-doh, kah-doh, yam tempesta! 

Lah tot (ch) omo-zay in famil-yeh 
Kon-oon-ee-gar-ee so day-bah. 


The parenthetical ch is like the German 
ch in nacht, or more like Greek chi. 
This hymn did not quite meet with the 
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approval of the later Esperantists and was 
changed to: 


Malamikeco de la nacioj, 
Fala, fala, jam tempo estas! 
La tuta homaro en familion 
Unuigi devas. 


The j in nacioj is pronounced like zs, 
ot like (, in Pitman’s shorthand. The 
hymn is not a very ambitious one. It 
should serve to demonstrate the poverty 
of the language. It has none of the rime, 
and meter, and elegance of poetry written 
in any established language. Consider 
these lines from Lowell’s stanzas on 
Freedom, 


“They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.”’ 


or a popular French poem, 


“Elle fait le rossignol chanter 
A minuit dans sa chambre.”’ 


Now it is hardly fair to judge a language 
by placing a poor specimen of it in juxta- 
position with a good specimen of another, 
although, in doing so, 1 am emulating the 
example of an Esperanto teacher of my 
acquaintance, and merely turn his antz- 
strophon upon his own head. In demon- 
strating to me the fact that Esperanto may 
be literally translated from the Cefec Key 
(Chee-fetch Key), or dictionary, he selected 
at random a sentence from the German, 
meaning, “‘I do not know where I left 
my stick; have you seen it?’ 

In German the sentence is: ‘Ich weiss 
nicht wo ich meinen Stock gelassen habe; 
haben Sie ihn nicht gesehen?’’ Translating 
this directly from the dictionary (assum- 
ing, of course, that the “‘student’’ is impen- 
etrably stupid enough to pick out wrong 
alternative meanings, and has no sense of 
sense), the phrase appears as follows: 

‘I white not where I to-think stick 
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composed property; to-have she not 
.’ The words indicated by the blank 
spaces do not appear in the German dic- 
tionary, that is, in the form in which 
they are written. But, admitting the 
truth and justice of this possibility, it 
should occur to the most enthusiastic 
Esperantist that modifications and altera- 
tions are as liable to creep into Esperanto 
as any other language. 

The choice, in this case, was an unhappy 
one. Everyone is familiar with the pond- 
erous, insane construction of the German 
language, and Mark Twain has elaborated 
and enlarged all the logical developments 
of this theme in his book A Tramp Abroad. 
Fnglish grammar is quite as insane, al- 
though its insanity lies in its anarchy and 
not in its calisthenics, but it is easy to 
master in the first analysis. 

Yet it is this very anarchy of the English 
language that has made it the interna- 
tional language of to-day. Besides the 
natural Germanic and Greco-Latin res- 
ervoirs that form the basis of our vocab- 
ulary, there are countless words from the 
languages of the Orient, the Antipodes— 
and Africa. None of these words have 
been arbitrarily manufactured. For in- 
stance, when a doctor discovers a new dis- 
ease, he does not say ‘“‘Let’s call this 
disease thyra-wak-wak or pozzi-wozzi.’’ He 
turns to some combination of Greek or 
Latin words that describe the disease, or 
are supposed to describe the disease or 
symptoms. Other words have been incor- 
porated into the language because they 
expressed a certain association of ideas 
asno others do. The examples are extra- 
ordinarily varied, starting with anti- 
dicomarianite and blasé, passing through 
hypogynous to zymotic. Even the humble 
desert shetk has contributed his share of 
indispensable words: admiral, alcohol, coffee, 
cotton, taffetas, tariff. 

In short, every kind of national exist- 
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ence can find some common contact in 
English. Commercial civilization, and its 
humanizing tendencies, has made slaves 
of savages, and forced them to adopt a 
working-day vocabulary larger than their 
own. Enterprizing students from Lap- 
Jand and Lhasa enter the educational 
centers in England and America, com- 
peting for scholastic honors with gentle- 
men from Srinagar and Szechuan. The 
net result is, that any person, with no more 
equipment than a knowledge of the 
English language, may travel the whole 
world o’er and be understood (except, 
perhaps, in England and America). Last 
year’s jazz is served up in Milan, and the 
year before last’s at I’Tchang. 

A short while ago, a certain song 
enjoyed world-wide popularity. I refer 
to “Yes! We Have no Bananas.’ The 
flexibility of this language of ours may be 
very simply demonstrated by this song. 
Suppose we wish to inform a German, 
who speaks no language other than his 
own, of our lack of this commodity. The 
simple statement as outlined in the title 
has sufficient affinity to the German lan- 
guage, to enable our correspondent to 
understand us. The context would have 
to be altered a little for our Latin friends, 
and a little added for the sake of polite- 
ness. It stands to reason that an Italian 
gentleman who adresses us as [llustrissimo 
Signore and signs off with distinta stima 
needs a little more polish in his corre- 
spondence. In this case we should write, 
“‘we regret to inform you that we have no 
bananas in our possession.’’ Any French- 
man, or Italian, or Spaniard could under- 
stand that. 

Of course, none of these gentlemen like 
to admit that our ragged orphan of a 
language is paramount, even while they 
strive their utmost to learn it. Latins 
may lament, Greeks may groan, Spaniards 
may splutter and Russians may rave, but 
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they all learn English! It has almost sup- 
planted French in Paris, and Italian in 
Rome, their newspapers are full of it. 
Here are some words from the Petit 
Journal, of March first, 1926: 


bouledogue (bull-dog) 


clube (club) 
andicape = (handicap) 
fivocloque _ Cfive o’clock) 
valcovére (walk-over) 


boucmacaire (book-maker) 
brocondeau (broken-down) 


bétingue — (betting) 
didide (dead heat) 
ponche (a pre-Volstead drink) 


Besides these curiosities,! there are 
many words like poudingue, flieur, groume, 
Starteur, stimeur and vaterprouffe that need 
no enlargement. 

From the Corriere della Sera of a little 
earlier date come: 


barra (bar) 
Broccolino (Brooklyn) 
atto Chat) 

ovacotta (overcoat) 
bosso (boss) 

grosseria (grocery) 

orso Chorse) 

scioppa (shop, or store) 
ondateca Cundertaker) 


Two of these words have vastly different 
meanings in pure Italian. Afto is an 
‘act,’ and Ovacotta a ‘cooked egg.’ 

In return, we have taken into English 
many French and Italian words; so many, 
in fact, that a Frenchman or an Italian 


1] have since learned that there is a new French 
word rédotte, taken from ‘‘red hot mamma.’’ 
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can recognize a great deal of his language 
in our newspapers. In addition our 
lexicographers have managed to preserve 
a sense and a spelling that have made our 
language common ground for word for- 
mation, equi-distant from all the varia- 
tions of spelling and pronunciation of 
other nationals. 

The inroads of English into the Greek 
have already been discussed in the March 
number of AmeEricAN SpEEcH (q.V.). 

Thus it is seen that the English is a 
sort of verbal Stock Exchange. Small 
wonder then, that foreigners turn to it for 
expression when their own languages 
prove inadequate. Can Esperanto pro- 
duce a word that would have satisfied Al- 
phonse Daudet so well as struggleforlifeur? 
And shall we ever have a Shakespeare in 
Esperanto? 

Then, English is now the official dip- 
lomatic language. It is the language of 
sport and of the sea. It is spoken not 
only by the 560,000,000 inhabitants of the 
British Empire, and the 120,000,000 in- 
habitants of the United States of America. 
Every Tom, Dick, Harry, Jean, Ivan, 
Ignace, Heinrich and Jose is finding out 
that a knowledge of English is vital if 
he wishes to keep moving with the era. 

And that reminds me. We all have a 
very solemn responsibility in preserving 
the best of our language, and in keeping 
out the words which have no roots or 
beauty to recommend them. 

CLAUDE DE CRESPIGNY. 


Chicago, Ill. 


